























Love and Duty: A Turkish Tale. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


EACE ouce more shed ber fair influence over the plains of 

Natolia : long parched by. the iron hand of war and de- 
vastation, again they smiled in verdant spring beneath the care 
of the laborious cultivator. Again was the joyous laugh and 
the merry dance visible amongst the inhabitants of Bursa, fair 
city! so late the abode of gloom and discontent, of anarchy 
and bloodshed! The bright burnished cimeter was now sus- 
pended over the door ot each lowly dwelling : the blood of 
the rebellious had dimmed its lustre, but the rebellious had 
fallen, and its lustre was restored; while its brave possessor 
resigned it for the instrument of peace and domestic labour. 
The peasant’s wife no longer hurried with trembling steps to~ 
wards the distant cavern, there to shield herself and offspring 
from the plunderer’s sword; but, seated at the door of her 
humble «welling, warbled to peaceful slumbers the infant at 
her breast, at intervals teaching the smiling group who sure 
rounded her to repeat the vewe and bless the race of Suleiman 
and his faithful Almoudir. 

Suleiman, now peaceably emperor of a happy people, had 
been dethroned by his younger brother, Moluc Abdallah, and 
languished for many years within the gloomy walls of a prison, 
where the spirit of youthful ambition gradually decayed ; the 
pomps of ewpire faded before the eyes of the virtuous ma- 
narch ; and, lamenting only the fate of bis friends whom his 
fall might have injured, he was calmly resigned to his captive 
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state, when the cruclty aud oppression of Moluc Abdallah 
ence more roused the spirit of rebellion. 
Almoudir had bravely fought beneath the standard of the fa. 
ther of Suleiman. Age had silvered the warrior’s brow, and 
his snowy beard waved over the vestments of the soldier; but 
his noble form had lost little of the vigour of youth, and bis 
heart was the. fair repository of many virtues, He had bowed 
before Suleiman, as manarch of the Ottoman throne, and he 
had shed bis blood when the guilty Moluc raised his arm against 
the son of Mahomet: but treason was victorious, the emperor 
deposed and imprisoned ; and Almoudir, praying to Alla for 
brizbter days, quitted the court, and retired to his palace on 
the banks of the Euphrates, where his time was mostly devoted 
to the education of an only daughter, the fair Zamira. 
Beautitul as thonght can paint mortality, fair as the far 
famed beauties of Circassia, and softer than the earliest blush 
of morn, was the daughter of the venerable Almoudir, who 
beheld her as the dearest treasure Alla could bestow, and early 
soughtio deck her mind and heart with graces equal to her far 
exterior. The brightest rose of summer boasted not a tint 


more perfect than that which bloomed on the cheek of Zamira, | 


nor could the jetty plamage of the raven exceed the glossy 


beauty of her hair. Virtue and peaceful happiness gave spark: | 


ling lustre to the dark eyes of the youthful maid, while in every 
movement of her perfect form was grace unrivalled. Sueh 
was the being whom the aged Almoudir watched over and 
guarded with a father’s care, a mother’s tenderness; whose 
artless smile softened the sigh of regret, as it rose for his mo- 
narch’s and his country’s wrong’s; whose voice broke like the 
sofiest whisperings of hope, und whose approach shed around 
the influence of calm cheerfulness. But it is for the aged 
Alinoudir alone that the fair Zamira smiles? Does the spark 
ling fustre of her eye shed its beams alone on her venerable 
parent? Does her heart beat only at his approach | Yet hark! 
at the sound of yoar martial trumpet why does a livelier blosh 
deck the cheek of the beautecous maid? Why ave her attend 
avts quickly summoned, to arrange with wore than usual care 
the glassy ringlets round her polished brow? Why glitter on 
her arms*those gems of various hue! and why is the costir 
robe folded with nicest care to adorn her graceful form ?—Ha! 
what youth approaches, on whom the venerable Almoudit 
smiles so kmdly ; whose graceful mien sheds gleains of fairest 
promise? "Is Orasmin, the son of the grand vizier Zevabe, 
and the beloved of Zamira. Yet, why is the embroidered 
robe of peace exchanged for the aecontrements of war ? why 
the broad destructive cuneter grasped by the youth’s firm arm, 
and why is the lover's glance exchanged for the warriors 
fierceness ? : 
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« Father of Zamira!” said the noble youth, “ the rebel’s 
darion bas again sounded. Crime and oppression have shaken 
the throne of Molue Abdullali; the guilty emperor daily o!- 
feuds aginst the laws of Allab, and the people cry, Revenge 
Ail look back on their imprisoned menarch—all hope for his 
restotation through the means of Almoudir, Sirong is wig 
ain, O beloved of Mahomet! stronger is thy virtue !” 

« Alas, my father!” exelaimed the trembling maid, as she 
directed a timid glance towards Almoudir ; ** must thy venes 
mble age again meet the uncertain rage of war and civil dise- 
cord ? Shall the sword of the rebellious purple with gore those 
silver locks ? Shall those eyes, which have ever beamed with 
tendernéss aud love en thy Zamira, be soon closed in death, on 
the bloody field of batile? or,a prey to the unrighteous victor, 
shall those aged linibs be torn by tortures at which even tie 
brave mrust tremble f” 

“ Fairest of the daughters of Mahomet!” said Orasmin, as 
be bent before the fearful maid, “ tremble not for a life so 
precious: our causeis that of virtue,and the just will uianiph, 
A country’s blessing will follow the s‘eps of Almoudir, and bis 
race be the peculiar care of Heaven.” 

“ Yes,” cried the venerable warrior, ashe drew his burnished 
sabre, “ our cause its that ef virtue, and the just will be victo- 
rious! Age has not deadened the nerve of this arm—the ener 
giesof my youth have not yielded to the oppression of tune. 
The sword of Almoudir shall azain find its way to the rebel’s 
heart, ard our beloved Suleiman shall agam be seated on the 
throne of his forefathers.” 

The weeping Zamira now approached him, and, sinking on 
her knee, she pressed her lips ow the bright steel of her father’s 
emeter, “ ©, gracious Ata!” she sulily said, “ direct the 
sword of my father in the eause of justice: do thou give 
stength to the nerve of bis arm. © shield him Heaven, ia 
the hoar of battle!’ . 

“ And shall not Orasmin share in the prayers of his beloved 
Zawira 2’ asked the youth,-es he geutly raised her: “ shall not 
one hitle orison ascend to the regions of the blessed for him 
who would die to save the parent of Zamira 2” 

The eyes of the beauteous waid bet fer a moment beneath 
the ardemt gaze of her lover; then, loosening from her robe a 
sparkling gem, she placed tt, with a trembling hand, near the 
breast-plaie of Orasmin. “ Alla guard thee, noble youth !” 
suid she 5 “ and may this token of thy Zamira’s faith avert 
the wound which the arrow of ihy foe might inflict !” 

The warriors departed ; and again were the atiendants of 
Zamira suminoned, but not to deck, with studied care, the 
glossy ringlets which adorned her brow; pale was that cheek 
Where the rose so late bad Hourished, and tears had dimmed 
13 those 
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those eyes whose lustre rivalled the gems which she now hastily 
resigned. The garb of peace and happiness was forsaken, and 
prostrate to the earth sank the pious daughter of Almoudir, 

Almoudir was the first who bailed Suleiman emperor of his 
country. The strong arm of Almoudir had burst the prison 
walls, and stretched the rebel to the dust: his eye flashed fire, 
and his sword gave death. But short was the struggle ; for 
Molue had become hateful to bis people: the fearful, there. 
fore, alone waved his standard on high, and, these being 
quickly defeated by the promise of pardon, Suleunan, at the 
age of thirty-niue, was once more seated on the throne of his 
fathers. 

Moluc Abdallah received the pardon of his pious brother, 
to meet from the band of a common slave the just reward of 
his treasch and cruelty; and died,unregarded and unlamented, 
Thus did peace once more shed her fair influence over the 
plains of Natolia! 

Again were the magnificent mosques crowded by the grateful 
children of Mahomet, who blessed the bounteous Alla for the 
r'sioration of their sightful sovereign. Gaiety and rejoicing 
reigned throughout the fair city of Bursa, and every counte 
nance wore the smile of happiness: the bloody tyrant, who 
had enchained thousands, was no more, and the heart of the 
captive was glad. | 

Almoudir, the friend of Suleiman, the friend of his country, 
aud the well beloved of Heaven, was treated with every mark 
of honour and distinction ;.and the goodness of the aged 
warrior, and the beauty of Zamira, were the theme of every 
tongue. All listened to it with delight, save the father of 
Orasmin, the grand vizier Zevabe. ‘To hin, the happiness of 
his son was of little moment, but the wealth of Almoudir was 
a consideration of interest ; therefore, he acceded to the pro 
posed union of the lovers, and gratified bis own ambition Zevabe 
had enjoyed the dignity of first minister during the short reign 
of Suleiman, but he had also been the devoted slave of Moluc; 
and many wondered that he retained bis station after the death 
of the tyrant. Bat Suleiman was a lover of peace, Oraswin 
was virtuous, and Zevabe would ultimately become the father 
in-law of the beautiful Zamira. However, the firm justice ot 
Almoudir, who had retired from the presence of a master be 
could not serve, was a constant reproof to the grand vizier, 
who listened to his praises with displeasure, and hated him for 
possessing those virtues he was unable to imuate. To heap 
disgrace ou the venerable father of Zamira was now the first 
wish of Zevabe ; yet somewhat he feared the partiality of the 
sultan, the known integrity of Almoudir, the love of the pew 
ple, and the wrath of Alla. 
‘Tor 
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Tortured by jealousy, fear, and ambition, the grand vizier 
became gloomy by day, restless and miserable at night. The 
most beautiful of his slaves were disregarded, his splendid 
couch forsaken; while Orasmin, who had seldom experienced 
the tenderness of bis father, now fled from his angry frown to 
the loved society of Almoudir and his destined | bride, leaving 
Zevabe to the sombre visions of his disordered brain—and 
these, too soon, assumed a form the most appalling. Twice, 
when wearied by tbe various agitations of the day, he pressed 
at night his uneasy pillow, bis dreams presenied him as hurled 
from the high eminence on which he stood, and the hated Al- 
moudir in possession of his rights. Pale, agitated, and 
scarcely doubting s the reality of the vision, he started from his 
sleep, and pi issed the remainder of the night in forming plans 
to avert the threatening danger. 

Almoudir, the hated, dreaded, Almoudir, must be removed — 
and whether by death or banishment was now the vizier’s con- 
sideration. But bow persuade the emperor that he merited 
either?—this was a work of labour, perhaps danger; but 
Zevabe had built his own security on the fall of Almoudir, and, 
influenced by some demon of dark designs, he was not long 
iv putting his plan into execution. The first step toward its 
accomplishment was a frequent and anxiously expressed wi-h 
for the preservation of a beloved sovereign against a host of 
foes. At the word foe, the pivus emperor would ask, were his 
people, lis children, who so late had rescued him from prison, 
were these become his foes? Had he not redressed their 
grievances? what then were their demands, and why were 
they his toes? The disconcerted vizier bowed low, sighed, 
but hoped his fears were ungrounded. Again, when occasion 
served, he ventured a hint against the loyalty of Almoudir, the 
idol of the people! Why was he absent, when all Bursa re- 
joiced for the restoration of Suleiman? The ewperor started ; 
but his reliance on the venerable soldier was not shaken, and 
Zevabe continued. ‘This popularity might become dangerous ; 
already was he weated, by an intoxicated people, with a reve- 
rence equal, if not superior, to that whieb they paid their lord, 
the great Suleiman! “ O, commander of the faithful !” 
added the artful vizier, as, w ith tears ruaning down his cheeks, 
he prostrated hi moselt before the astonished sult: an, “ what, 
but my firm alle giance to my lord, could have induced me to 
speak thus freely ¢ Is not ihe beautcous Zamira the beloved of 
Orasmin, and must not her parent be dear tomy beart ? O bear 
witness, Alla, the grief which this disclosure costs me.” 

Almoudir false !” ae imed Suleiman: * impossible. 
No, no, Zevabe, your zeal ceceives you. O, would that all my 
people were as virtuous ! ea mber his condect during wy 
Captivity ; did he not pass his tune in seclusion, far from the 
court, 
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court, retiring from those hovours which my brother might 
have heaped upon bim? O Zevabe, Almondir never can bg 
false ! 

“ Alas! mighty suktan, sad is the tongue which ventures 
to assest. the true and loyal feelings of your servant's heast, 
Fain would I be sileat, when to speak gtves pain to my lord; 
yet wherefore, O mighty Suleiman, did Alhnoudir quit the 
court? Many ef your faithfal triends remained watching for 
the propitious moment to rear the standard of their rightful 
lord. The happy moment did arrive, bot Almoodir was sti 
in rétwement; when Orasmin, my poor infatuated son, fear. 
ing fora life that was dear to bis beloved Zamira, hastened w 
the banks of the Euphrates to implore bis immediate pres 
seuce, leat the tinridity of his conduct should be questiosed, 
Yet was he not timid in his own cause, or why did he sow the 
seeds of discontent among the soldiers of Moluc? Was it 
for the restoration of the beloved Suleiman ?--alas! no; 
the name of Almoudir alone was whispered in prayer. Why 
did he train bis youthful shaves to arms, but to fix the ien petial 
crown on his éwn brows? Think, O Sultan! how great mast 
have been the motive which induced him to relinquish all the 
pleasures which bis rank and wealth ewtisled him to. But, 
O commander of the faithfol, blame not your servant whi 
speaks this woeful trath! Al, would that those eyes could 
drap tears of blood, to preve the anguish of my heart and the 
love & bear to Almeoudir,” 

The sultan hastily rose, and, waving bis hand, the obse- 
quions vizier left him, but not until he bad marked the 
contraction of Suleiman’s brow, and the pallid hue of bis 
cheek ; from which he argued seecess to his plan, and bis 
heart glowed with the exuhation of malicious trramph. Ne 
sentiment of pity towards Orasmia or the innocent Zaina 
entered there, The fill ef Almoudir would arost probably 
heap benefits on the destroyer: the weahh of the disgraced 
wight be the gift, presented by the gratefal sultan to his 
faithful vizier, and Zama would adorn the seraglio of Ovas 
min. Thus thought the guliy Zevabe, and he resolved to 
Jose no time in convincing the emperor that his saspicions were 
grounded on virtue and-probability. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Genuine Account of the Escape of* Lord Nithsdale. + 


ELE following account of the earl of Nithsdale’s escape was 
written by his lady, who cootrived and effected it. The 
original mavuscript, from which it has been taken, is entitled, 
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« A Letter from.the Countess of Nithsdale to her sister, Lady 
Lucy Herbert, abbess of the Augustine Nuns at Broges, con+ 
taining acircumstantial Account of the Earl of Nithsdale’s Es- 
cape from the Tower,” dated “ Palais Royal de Rome, iGth 
April, 1718,” and signed “ Winifred Maxwell.” ‘The letter is 
now at Terregles, in the possession of Constable Maxwell, 
Esq. a decendant of the noble house of Nithsdale. 


Dear SISTER, 


« My lord’s escape is now such aa ald story, that I have al- 
most forgotten it; but, since you desire me tv give you a cire 
cumstantial account of it, 1 will endeavour to recal it to my 
memory, and be as exact inthe narration as | possibly can; 
for [owe you too many obligations to refuse you any thing that 
liesin my power. 

“ [think [ owe myself the justice to set out with the mo- 
tives which influenced me toundertake so hazardous «an at- 
tempt, which [ despaired of thoroughhly accomplishing, fore- 
seeing a thousand obstacles which never could be surmounted 
but by the most particular interposition of divine provideuce. 
I confided in the Almighty God, and trusted that he wauld 
not abandon me, even when all human succours failed 
we. 

“ T first came to London upon hearing that my lord was 
committed to the ‘Tower. I rode to Newcastle, and from thence 
10k the stage to York. When T arrived there, the snaw was 
so deep, that the stage could not set aut for London. The 
season was so severe, and the roads so extremely bad, that the 
post self was stopt; however, | took horses and rode to Lon- 
doo through the snow, which was generally above the horse's 
gith, and arrived safe without accident. 

“ On my arrival, I went immediately to make what interest 
{ could among those who were iu place. No one gave me any 
hopes; but all,to the contrary, asured me, that although some 
of the prisoners were to be pardaned, yet my lord would ces- 
tainly not be one of the number, Upon this [ formed the re- 
solution to attempt his escape, but opened my intentions to 
nobody but to my dear Evans. By bribing the guards, ] often 
centrived to see my lord, ‘till the day upon which the prisoners 
were condewned ; after that we were allowed for the last week 
lo see wnd take our leave of them. By the help of Evans, [ 
had prepared every thing necessary to disguise my lord, but 
had the utmost difficulty to prevail upon him to make use of 
nem, 

_“ On the 22d Fe bruary, which fell on a Thursday, our peti- 
tion was presented to the House of Lards, the purport of which 
Was, to eptreat the lords to intercede with his majesty to pare 
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don the prisoners. The subject of the debate was, Whether 
the king had the power to pardon those who had been cop. 
demned by parliament ? And it was chiefly owing to Lon 
Pembroke’s speech that it passed in the affirmative; however, 
one of the lords stood up and said, that the House would only 
intercede for those of the prisoners who should approve them- 
selves worthy of their intercession, but not for all of them in. 
discriminately. This salvo quite blasted all my hopes; for | 
was assured it aimed at the exclusion of those who should tre. 
fuse to subscribe to the petition, which was a thing I knew my 
Jord would never submit to; nor, in fact, could wish to pre 
serve his life on such terms. 

“ As the motion had passed generally, I thought I coold 
draw some advantage in favour of my design. Accordingly 
I immediately left the House of Lords, and hastened to the 
Tower, where, affecting an air of joy and satisfaction, I told 
all the guards I passed by, that [came to bring joyful tidings 
to the prisoners. I desired them to Jay aside their fears, for 
the petition had passed the House in their favour. IL then 
gave them some money to drink to the lords and to his. m- 
jesty, thoagh it was but trifling; for L thought, that if [ wer 
too liberal on the occasion, they might suspect my designs, and 
that giving them something would gain their good humour 
and services lor the next day, which was the eve of the execu 
tion. The next morning I could not go tothe Tower, having s 
many things in my bandsto put in readiness; but in the eve 
ning, when all was ready, [ sent for Mrs. Mills, with whom! 
‘lodged, and acquainted ber with my design of attempting wy 
lord’s escape, as there was no prospect of his being pardoned; 
and this was the last night before the execution [ told her 
that [ had every thing in readiness, and that [ trusted she would 
not refuse to accompany me, that my lord might pass for her 
1 sent for Mrs. Morgan then usually known by the name of 
Hilton, to whose acquaintance my dear Evans had introduced 
me, which L looked upon as a very singular happiness. [im 
medintely communicated my resolution to her. She was of a 
‘very tall and slender make; so I begged her to put under her 
own ridinghood one that | bad prepared for Mrs. Mills, as she 
was to lend hers to my lord, that, in coming out, he might be 
taken for her. Mrs. Malls was then with child; so that she 
was not only of the same height, but nearly the same size 3 
my lord. When we were iv the coach, I never ceased talking, 
that they might have no leisure to reflect. Their surprise.and 
astonishment when IL first opened my ‘design to them, had 
made them consent, without ever thinking of the conse 
quences. On our arrival at the Tower, the first [ introduced,#as 
Mrs. Morgan; for I was only allowed to take in one at a tite 
She brought inthe clothes that were toscrve Mss, Mills, rg 
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she lefther own behind her. When Mrs. Morgan had taken 
off what she had brought for my purpose, L conducted her 
back to the staircase ; and, in going, | begged herto send me 
in my maid to dress me; that | was afraid of being too late 
to present my last petition that night, if she did uot come im- 
mediately. 1 dispatched her safe, and went partly down 
stairs to meet Mrs, Mills, who had the precaution to hold her 
handkerchief to ber face, as was very natural fora woman to 
do when she was going to bid her last farewell to a friend on 
the eve of his execution. Lhad, indeed, desired her to do it, 
that my Jord might go out in the same manner. Her eye- 
brows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my lord’s were 
datk, and very thick; however, [had prepared some paint of 
the colour of her’s to disguise his with. I also bought an 
artificial head dress of the same coloured hair as her's; 
and | painted his face with white aud his cheeks with rouge 
to hide his long beard, which he had vot had time to 
shave. All this provision L had before left in the Tower. 

“ The poor guards, whom my slight liberality the day be- 
fore had endeared me to, let me go quietly with my company, 
and were not so strictly on the watch as they usually had been ; 
aod the more so as they were persuaded, from what I bad told 
them the day belore, that the prisoners would obtain their par- 
don. L made Mrs. Mills take off her own hood,and put on 
that which | had brought for her. 1 then took her by the hand, 
aad led her out of my lord’s chamber; and, in passing through 
the next room, in which there were several people, with all the 
concern imaginable, | said, “ My dear Mrs, Catherine, goin 
all haste, and send me my waitingmaid, She certainly cannot 
reflect how late it is. She forgets that 1 am to present a pe- 
tition tonight; aud, if I let slip this opportunity, [am undone, 
for to morrow will be too late. Hasten her as much as possible, 
for L shall be on thorns “till she comes.” Every body in the 
ioom, who were chiefly the guards’ wives and daughters, 
scemed to cowpassiouate me exceedingly, and the sentinel very 
ofliciously opened the door to we. When J had seen her out, 
1 seturned back to my Jord, and finished dressing him. 1 had 
taken care that Mrs. Mills did not go out crying, as she came 
in, that my lord inight the better pass for the lady who came in 
crying and afilicted, and the more so because be had the same 
cress she wore. When I lad aimost finished dressing my lord 
in all my petticoats, excepting one, | perceived that it was 
growing dak, and was afraid the light of the candles mig!.t 
betray us,so | resolved to set off. L went out leading him by 
the band, and le held his handkerchief to his eyes. 1 spoke to 
him in the most piteous aud afflicted tone of voice, bewailing 
bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had ruined me by her 
dclay. Then said 1, “ My dear Mrs, Betty, for the love of 
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God, run qnickly, and bring her with you. You know my 
lodging ; and, if ever you made dispatch i in your life, Co it at 
present. [ am almost distraeted with this disappointmem,” 

The guards opened the doors, and I went down stairs with him, 
stil] conjuring bim to ms uke all possible dispatch. As soon as 
he had cleared the door, [ made him. walk before me, fur fear 
the sentinel should take notice of his walk, but 1 still continued 
to press him to make all the dispatch he possibly could. At 
the bottom of the stairs, | met my dear Evans, into whose 
hands | yonfided bim. | had before engaged Mr. Mills to be 
in readiness, before the Tower, to conduct bim to some place 
of sifety, in case we succeeded. He looked apou the affair so 
very imp robable to sueceed, that his astonishment, when he 
saw os, threw him into such consternation, that he was almost 
out of himself, which Evans perceiving, with the greatest pre 
sence of mind, without telling him any thing, lest he should 
mistrust them, conducted him to some of her own friends, on 
whom she could rely, and so secured lim, without which we 
should have been undone. When she had conducted bim, and 
left him with them, she returned to find Mr. Mills, who, by this 
time, had recovered himself from his astonishment. They 
went home together, and having found a place of sceurity, 
they conducted him to it. 

‘ Inthe meanwhile, as I had pretended to have sent the 
young lady on a inessvge, [ was obliged to return up stairs and 
go b: ack to iny lord’s room, in the same feigned anxiety of be- 
ing too late, so that every body seemed sincerely to sy mpathise 
with miy distress. W hen I was in the room, L talked to him 
as if he had been really present, and answered my own ques- 
tions in my lord’s voice, as nearly as L eould imitate it. | 
walked up and down, as if we were conve ersing together, ‘till l 
thought they had time enough thoroughly to ‘clear themselves 
of the guards. I then thought proper to make off also. | 
opened the door, and stood half in it, that those in the out- 
ward chamber might hear what L said ; but held it so close, that 
they could not look in. [ bade my lord a formal farewell for 
that night; and added, that something more than usual must 
have happe ned to make Evans negligent on this important oe- 
casion, who had always been so punctual in the swallest tifles; 
that I saw no other remedy than to, go in person; that if the 
‘Yower were still open when I finished my business, | would 
return that night ; but that he might be assured [ would be 
with him as early to the morning as I could gain admittance 
into the Tower; and [ flattered “myself I should bring favour- 

‘ble news. Then, before { shut the door, [ pulled through the 
tring of the latch, so that it could only be opened on the in- 
side. [then shut it with some degree of force, that Lmiaht be 
sure of its Ucing well shut. £ guid to the servant as | passed 
bY; 
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by, who was ignorant of the whole transaction, that he need 
not carry in candles to his master ‘till my lord sent for him, as 
he desired to finish some prayers first. I went down stairs, and 
called acoach. As there were several on the stand, I drove home 
to my lodgings, where poor Mr. Mackenzie had been waiting 
to carry the petition, in case my attempt had failed. { told 
him there was no need of any petition, as my lord was safe out 
of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies. When 
the news was brought to the king, he flew into an excess of 
passion, and said he was betrayed; for it could not have been 
done without some confederacy. He instantly dispaiched two 
persons to the Tower, to see that the other prisoners were well 
secured, lest they should follow the example.” 


The letter states, in conclusion, that the earl, after being se- 
creted some days, succeeded - finally in getting out of London 
by assuming the garb of the servants of the Venetian ambas- 
sador, in which disguise he went down, among his excellency’s 
retinue, to Dover, where he embarked in a small vessel for 
Calais, and had a safe and remarkably quick passage thither! 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
MORNING WALKING DRESS. 


Round robe of white cambric muslin made high on the 

neck, with full long sleeves, the skirt a moderate walking 
length. A robe pelisse of bronze olive coloured merino cloth, 
made open in front, the skirt full behind, the bosom and neck 
made high and close, a ‘broad cape on the shoulder trimmed 
with satin ribbon of the same colour. Fancy bonnet of pur- 
ple coloured, silk, trimmed with lace, ornamented with winter 
flowers. The hair in full curls in front, and at the sides. Half 
boots to correspond with the dress. Gloves of French kid. 
Ridicule of purple silk. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A skirt of white satin, bodice of pink satin, trimmed with 
lace round the bosom and shoulders, the sleeves composed of 
lace and white satin, the robe made rather full, a moderate 
walking length, trimmed at the bottom with lace. The hair in 
curls round the lead, divided in front with a diamond sprig. 
Necklace and ear-rings of diamonds. Gloves of white kid. 
Slippers of white satin with silver star rosettes. Fan of carved 
ivory, 

U 2 GENE- 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Morning walking dresses are generally pelisses of brong 
green, olive, or grey cloth, made open in front, rather shor, 
high on the neck with one or more capes on the shoulders: 
trimmings are in general ribbons of satin the same colour as 
the pelisse. Trimmings of fur are not generally worn. Hay 
are generally of black straw or beaver with winter flowers, 
Bonnets are of si!k to correspond with the colour of . the dress, 
Hair in full curls round the temples and forehead. Necklace 
and ear-rings of coloured brilliants. Hail boots are general, 

Evening dresses are generally slips of white satin, with bo. 
dice of white or coloured salin. Robe s of col sured Crape are 
occasionally worn over the white satin slips ; the bodice made 
low on the neck and shoulders, and trimmed with lice and 
seed pearls; the skirt rather full behind, and a moderate walking 
length. The hair in small ringlets sdoed the forehead and tem. 
ples. Necklace and ear rings of diamonds. Gloves of white 
French kid. Slippers of white satin. Shawls, or scarf o 
French mauulactory, are the general accompaniment. 





Character of the late Mrs, Denison, of. Bath. 


Mr. Epiror, 


INCE the death of this excellent lady, whose dissolution 

took place in the month of November last, several of ber 
friends had often expressed a wish that something more had 
been suid at that time of her exemplary life and condac. 
Not, indeed, to sound abroad her extensive charities and bene 
ficence: no, for in doing that, [ might say too little, or per 
haps, through partiality, might say too much; some of het 
good works, hows ver, are asa “ city upon a hill, which car 
not be bid,”* and those that are not known here are put to bet 
account io a better world, by a hand which can never err, and 
in characters that will never fade: but what I chiefly mean by 
this letter is to boid her up an example of fortitude aad resig 
nation, to those who may be in asimilar situation. ‘This am 
able lady was quite blind for nearly eighteen years, accom 
panied often with much ill health; but was naturally of a cheer 
ful disposition and excellent spirits; not a murmur or cow 
plaint was ever heard to escape ber lips during this long, dart 
period of her life. Providence bad blessed her with a goo 
fortune, ‘and given her a heart to use it properly ; shie of 

said, 
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said, with sincere thankfulness and gratitude, “ My blessings 
aod comlorts very far exceed my afflictions:” but we must re 
member that the ground work of this happy resignation was 
leid, long before the affliction came, in true piéty towards God, 
charity and kindaess to mankind, Attending public worship 
yas hei delight, when her health would permit; and she was 
constant ia her daily devotions with her family at home. All 
her prayers and reading were in strict unison with the church 
of England, of whieh she was a firm pillar. Another great 
comfort to her was, being so independent, and having»so wany 
esources within herself: she often said, that to have a mind at 
ease, and stored with good things, and pleasant employment 
for the hands, was the oniy way to prevent the thoughts trom 
dwelling too much upon self; and that the want of this rene 
dered many persons in her situation helpless and unhappy. 
Perhaps some of my readers may be surprized, if they have 
not already heard, that Mrs. Denison never allowed time to 
hang upon her hands ; but by coustant employment, wad with 
the society of her friends, she never found the day too lung. 
Her favourite amusement was her spinning-wheel, which she 
made good use of: during the time of her blindness, besides 
several table-cloths of different sorts aud sizes, she spun a set 
of beautifully fine damask linen for each of her grandchildren, 
five in number, large enough to dine twelve persons, and twelve 
napkins of fall size, of beautiful but different patterns. Per- 
haps this part of my letter may gain but little credit, fifty-nine 
years hence; but her friends of the present day (and a large 
circle they form,) will vouch for its truth: and I mention it to 
shew, by the example of this excellent lady, how much a pious, 
well-regulaied life in early days cobtributes to our comfort and 
happiness when old, whatever our afflictious or wisfortunes 
may be. Mrs. Denison, after having lived the life of the iigh- 
teous, (making an allowance for human infirmities and impcr- 
fections,) doubiless, in that easy, comlortable, and happy 
death which she experienced, died the death of the righteous. 
And who should say, that that star { which she saw, was not a 
glimpse of the bright worning star, aad was sent in mercy to 
guide her through the dark valley of the shadow of death, and 
open her eyes in the mansion of light and glory; for we are 
informed by the word of inspiration, that “ we shall know 
even as we are known, and shal! see him as he is.” When we 
aie speaking of a dear departed triend, we are apt to think 
every one must be as much interested about them as curselves, 
at least we wish to make them so; and perbaps this may be, in 
some 


t She was perfectly sensible the whole day; she shock each of her 

> 
attendants by the hand, a short time betore she eXpired, and ex- 
Culmed, pointing with her finger, “* O what @ beautiful star? 
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some degree, my case: after having daily seen the goodness of 
Mrs. D.’s heart ‘\owards others, aad enjoyed a large portion of 
her friendship and kindoess for nearly twenty years, 1 hope| 
may be pardoned for having said so much. I will conclag 
with some beautiful lines seat to Mrs. D. some years since} 
a lady, which I have heard her repeat a hundred times to he 
friends : they are so applicable to her situation, and so expres. 
sive of her sentiments, that | hope I shall be pardoned for ip. 
serting them: 


Though darkoess still surrounds me, 
It aids internal sight; 

And from such scenes defend me, 
As blush to see the light! 


No weeping objects grieve me, 
No glaring sights offend ; 

No fawning smiles deceive me, 
Kiad derkness me befriends. 
Cease, then, ye useless wailings ; 

I know no reason why : 
Mankind to their own failings, 
Ate all as blind as L. 
I am, your’s, &c. 


January 23, 1816. 
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On Calunny ;—or, a Picture from real Life. 


* On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born, and die.” 


F all the evils that emanated from the magic box of Pan- 

dora, and that have since diffused themselves into civil 
society, nO one is so extensively injurious as that of slander. 
To fortify your character against the malign aspersions of a 
gossiping world, is next to impossible—every revolving day 
brings fresh: convictions of this truth. The busy tongue of 
envy and malice will slumber only with the dissolution of ull 
things—it will only cease when the resources upon which it has 
heen feeding are no more, and then indeed will it meet the re- 
ward of its labours. 
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It would be a difficult task to delineate the various modifi« 
ations and disguises under which scandal protrudes its baneful 
infuence—they‘who whisper their suspicions, usually do it un- 
der the cloak of frieudship—and what is often uttered under 
the semblance of disbelief, (bcing accompanied with sueh ob- 
grvationsas “ | am sure f do’nt believe it,” “ L hope it is not 
ie,” &c.) is intended to convey the opposite meaning— 
this is the favourtte employment, from the rising to the setting 
of the sun, of that dangerous pest of society, the busy body— 
whose character and pursuiis | have found most aptly defined 
ly the celebrated George Alexander Stephens, in his novel en- 
tertainment called a  Leciure on Heads,” “ being” he says, 
« always anxious after something about somebody, he'll keep 
company with any body, to find out every body’s business; and 
is only at a loss when his head stops in the pursait, and nobody 
will give him an answer,” and what advantage is derived as the 
result of bis labours? what pleasure can Accompany the retro- 
spection of evil? tor evil it surely is, to be instramental in de- 
priving apy individual of what is dearér to him than life—his 
character. But these are considerations that hever accompany 
the actions of professed tattlers—they aré seeking only to 
gratify the desire of the present moinent, and care not at 
whose expence. Now it would be invidious to implicate all 
those who inadvertently mention what has been whispered them 
by some confidential friend—but, would it not be more ho- 
nourable to assure themselves of the trdth, ’ere they again 
communicate it? “Tis for want of this caution that so many 
falsehoods tor a time, “ wear the face of truth”, and the evil 
will continue in its fullest force, so Jong as this caution is nege 
lected. 

From considering this evil in a general sense, if I descend to 
4 minuter detail—W hat punishment does he deserve, who at-+ 
tempts to vilify the character of that weaker part of the creze 
tion—a female? They are of sach a nature as to be liable to 
peculiar misfortunes—not always the consequénce of their own 
indiscretion; and let such a misfortune happen ofder any cit- 
cumstances, shouid we net rather pity than abuse? Instead of 
is, f an illness obliges a female to seek relief in a change of 
ur, it is immediats ly saggested “ that something is the matter 
which should not be.” The next who handles this “ some- 
thing” cotiverts it into something afore; and a third makes 
an absolute reality of it, until the reputation of the guiltless is 
destroyed. Ih alluding to this species of scandal, the writer [ 
before imeitioned ¢ “vy justly observes, in another part of his 
lecinres, “ Can we help smiling at the partiality of the pre 
Sent times? that a man should be transported if he snares a 
Hate, Or hets a partridge, and yet there is no punishment for 
those whispereis away of ladies’ reputations?” Bat ill tongues 

0 would 
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would fall hurtiess were there no believers to give them credit: 


as robbers could not continue to pilfer were there no receivers 


of stolen goods, 
VERI AMATOR,. 





Anecdotes of the 92d Regiment. 
[From the Edinburgh Courant.] 


HE following facts respecting this regiment are worthy of 

notice, Licutenant-Colcnel Erskine, of Cardross, its fry 
cominanding officer, fell gloriously at the head of his brave re. 
giment, on the 13th March, 1801, in Egypt. Lieutenant-Co 
nel Napier, of Blackstone, bis successor, fell in the same man. 
ner at Corunna, in January, 1809. Colonel Cameron, of Fa 
siferu, who succeeded Culonel Napier, fell at Waterloo on 
June 16, ia the manner described in the duke of Wellington’ 
dispaich. Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, who then took the 
command of the regiment, was soon afterwards wounded, ani 
carried off the field, resigning the command of the battalion 
to Captain Holmes, the senior officer present; buat Captain 
Holmes had not been long in command, when he was also car. 
ried off wounded. Captain Dugald Campbell then took the 
command, and he was soon after wounded, and carried off the 
field. The command then devolved again on the next senior 
officer present, In the afternoon of the 18th of June the reg: 
ament, which was then reduced to about 200 men, found it ac. 
tually necessary to charge a column of the enemy, whiclrcam 
down on them from 2000 to 3000 men. They broke into the 
centre of the column with the bayonet; and the instant they 
pierced it, the Scots Greys dashed in to their support, wher 
they and the 92d cheered and buzzaéed, “ Scotland for ever! 
By the effort which followed, the enemy, to a man, were putto 
the sword, or taken prisoners, after which the Greys charged 
through the enemy's second line. 








HORTICULTURE, 


Woe port onion, grown in the garden of Thomas Walker, 
A Esq. at Longford, near Manchester, in September las, 
weighed 235 ounces, and measured 16 inches in circumferenct 
The same gentleman’s garden pioduced, on 4th October, 4 
head of celery w eighing Yils. and measuring 4 feet 6 inches 
height, anda carrot, drawn the last week, weighing 4j/bs 
without the top. 


9 DR. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


T the close of the year 1754, this gentleman completed 
t his Dictionary pet more to bis own satisfaction than the 
joy of Millar, the bookseller, the pringipal proprietor of the 
work. To say the truth, it was so great on the occasion, that 
Millar could not refrain from expressing it somewhat iniein- 
peratcly, as appears by the fuilowing acknowledgement of the 
last sheet of the manuscript: “ Andrew Millar sends his com- 
pliments to Mr. S. Johnson, withthe money for the last sheet 
of the copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God he bas done 
with him.” To which Johnson returned this good-humoured 
and brief answer: “* Samuel Johnson returns bis comp/imenis 
to Mr. Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does by 
his note, that A. Millar has the groeerto thank God jfor any 
thing.” 


Anecdote of the late Duchess of Kingston. 

HE Jate duchess.of Kingston, sehen, Miss Chudleigh, hav- 

ing obtained for her mother a suite of chambers at 
Hampton Court, his late majesty some time after meeting he: 
at the levee, asked her how ber mother liked her new apart- 
ments? “ Periéectly weil, Sire,” saysabe other, in point of 
room, and situation, if the poor: woman had bet a bed, and 
afew chairs to putinthem?” -“-O, by all tneans,” says the 
king; and immediately gave orders tor furnishing ber bed- 
chamber. In a few months after this order the bill was brought 
in, Which ran thes ; “ To a bed, &c.'for Mrs. Chudleigh, tour 
thousand pounds.” ‘The sum was so great the lord chamwnberlais 
would not pass the account anti) he shewed it to the king. His 
dajesty immediately saw how he was taken in; but it was too 
late to reuaet; he accordingly gave. orders for the paymenr, 
and observed at the same time, if Mrs. Chudleigh found the bec 
‘ary as he did; she would never lie down on it as long as she 
ived. 


Answer, by Mathematicus, to. the borrowed Question, in- 
serted by A. I’. September 11, 1815, it being the 18th 
Question at the End of Bonnycastle’s Mensuraticn. 


{IRST 100 x 80 — 2 & half the are, and 100 + 80 — 
2 == 40 half the length and breadth; then 9077? = 8100, 
whence 4/ 8100 —.4000 = 1 4100 == 64,031 the rect. Also 
90 — 64,031 == 25,968 feet the answer required nearly. 
Q. E. D, : 
A like answer has been received from J. Boad, of Heathstock. 
OL. 56. Xx Jusicer, 
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Answer to the Rebus, inserted August 28, by Y. B. of Brisiol. 


| go a dungeon where in fctters 
Men are held by sentence past, 
Take away component letters, 
All except the first and last: 
Place within the void the little 
Town of RYDE, to scamen known; 
Join them well, and toa tittle, 
RYDEN’s name is plainly shewn. 





Answer, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to, Tucker's Cha. 
va de, inserted October 9. 


EY wasa traitor of renown, 
LN And NEYLAND is a Suffolk town. 


(< The same answer has been received from J. Bond, of Heathstock; 
Philomath, of Weston Zoylad; Betsy Froude, and Mary Froud, of Aveton 
Gifford; N. Andrew, of Penzance; J. Patten, West Chinnock; J. ‘Toi 
Tilshead, Wilts; T. J. of Yeovil; C. P.N of St. Aynes; T. P. of Ply- 
mouth; H. Ellis, Newton, St. Cyres; W. Swoffield, Allington; J. Davy, 
Broadwinsor; P. Ninnis, Kilworthy; W. Tincombe, Axminster; Thomas 
Whimsey, Awliscombe; T. Castle, and W. Scanticbury, Landrake; Jane 
Woram, Salcombe Regis; and R. Cuming, of Modbury, 


— —- 


ANAGRAM, by F. Channon, Ottery. 


RANSPOSE what most men daily do, 
A well-known plant you'll have in view. 





REBUS, by Avontonious. 


Y first with the ladies is found ; 
A letter you next must apply : 
My whole lifts its head from the ground, 
And is pleasing indeed to the eye, 


Se SO 


CHARADG, by Poeticastos. 


HAT which the punish'd school-boy cries 
When the dread cane his master plies; 
My second decks the festive board, 
Internally with fruits well stored : 
These parts will give a lady’s name, 
High in the muse’s lists of tame. 


HOULD my first, with intentions as pure as the day, 
In my second be ever connected, 
Time itself would scarce wear the impression away, 
But the character always suspected. 
When that grim tyrant, death, has depriv’d one of breath, 
Anda friend is debarr’d from our view, 
My whole, to be candid, will then be demanded— 
So, gentlemen, once more, adicu! 


9 POETRY. 
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ON SEEING MR. EASTLAKE’S PICTURE OF BUONAPARTE. 


RB. Oy. Bud RS Be 


HE eye, that once the original has seen, 
Beholds the triumph of the pencil here 
On the life-breathing canvas. 


The unrivall’d semblance. 


Almost moves 


On that lofty brow 


Sits thoughtful enterprize—that speaking eye 
Sparkles intelligence-—-the wondrous whole 
It is the chief 


Commaads- 


Who, on the wreck of throne and tribune, reach’: 


awes—fascinates. 


The giddiest eminence insatiate man 


Has ever yet attain’d. 


Who has not heard, 


And heard too true, and shuddet’d as he heard, 
How swept his eagles o’er the phantom hosts 
Of Jena, Friedland, Austerlitz? 
At whose bare nod a million swords outsprung ; 
Before whom armies wither’d at the touch; 
Whom nations worshipp’d on the supple knee ; 
Caress’d, serv’d, flatter’d, by recumbent kings: 
And but for England—universal lord 
Of beaten, recrcant, Europe | 


So giddy and so fearful, thou art fall’n, 
Son of the morning! 


’Tis he 


From that height 


On yon murm’:ing wave 


] saw thee—mark’d thee, when all glory shorn, 
(The British red cross tloating o'er thy head) 


U pon the wond’ring multitude beneath 


Were cast the impctuous glances of thine eyr, 
Chasten’d, but not subdu’d. 


‘Than ever thou didst grasp 


I love thee not, 
Mysterious man, nor would T have my soul 
So blood-stain’d, for a million times more crown 


yet, living still, 


we 


{And who shall circumscribe the hand of Heav'n? 
Upon that sullen rock, where rest and calm 
Await thee, court thee, may no splendid hopes 
Of after-fame—-no dreams of vengeance cross 


‘Thy freazied vision 


May deeds like thine forgive 
Exile, forgive thyself. 


») onsets P © > 
Plymouth-Dock, January, 1816. 
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H ye! who can feel for humanity's w¢ 
Aitead to my tale of distress ; 
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but repentance bless 
om : ; 

Thy closing hours, and mercy o’er the past 
Draw ber oblivious veil! 
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Whrie urged by grief the big tears downwards flow, 
On my sorrow wrung bosom to rest, 


O’er the plains of Iberia I’ve walk’d without fear, 
Thro’ slaughter, destruction, and death! 

I never felt sorrow, midst suff’rihgs severe, 
But smil’d at my warrior’s proud wreath. 


One offspring, sweet pledge of affection had we, 
Thecharmwf our heart, our delight ; 
‘es, Edwin! thy father was prouder of thee 
Than of all his achievements io fight. 


When Britons victorious, with Wellington cross’d 
Resistless, the Ebro’s red tide, 

Svvun, soon after this, my dear ‘William T lost, 
On the heights of Vittoria he died. 


When night to destruction a truce had decreed, 
I walk’ o’ér' tlie hedps of the'slain! 
Ob cursed Ainbitidna | that vittue must bleed! 
Oh wart thou Kumanity’s staio! 
Seyond all cunception the scene of the night l 
The wounded with shricks rent the air! | ; 
The Moov’s distant beat cast a faint glimm’nog light 
O’er the victiins of death and despair! 


I crie!’for my William! long sought him in vain— 
At last by a hillock T found 

My soldier, my husband! distracted with pain, 
While life gushed forth from his wound! 


No words con!d pourtray the excess of ‘my grief; 
He cried, ** My Elfrida, forbear! 

For nothing but death can afford mie relief— 
Oh ! lee miy dear child be thy care! 


Farewells my Elfiida! My Edwin, farewell!” 
*T was his last—and his suff’rings were o’er— 

Remembrance the tear of affection shail swell 
For him whom I long shall deplore! 


Ah! William, the injunction thou gav’st was in vain; 
The waves now entomb thy dearchild! 

In a’ tempest he fell from my arms tothe main, 
And I with distractida run wild! 


Oh! how Shall Elfrida support life’s keen anguishy 
‘Thus wretched to wander, unknown | 

Assail’d by the blasts of msfortute to languish, 
Without comfort, friends, kindred, or home! 


ve, December, 1815. 3. CHAPPLE 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP, 
[From the Latin. ] 


OME, gentle sleep, though image of the dead, 
Come, and be partner Of my restless bed! 
Liaste, balmy sleep, for thee I nightly sigh, 
hat I the bliss ecstatic suom may try 
In death to live, in wearied life to dic! 
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